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Peter Penguin Talking 


How do you like this cover? Ever tried skiing? 
Well, if you are not a penguin who toboggans on 
his stomach—don’t try it unless you’re very plump 
—you can’t do better than take up skiing. It’s 
a grand way to get around winter fields on a cross-country run, and shoot- 
ing down the slopes is great once you learn to keep your balance. 

Start young and learn right, and who knows—you may become a great 
skier like Sigmund Rund of Norway, Alf Engen of Utah or Dick Dur- 
rance of Dartmouth. Don’t begin with a Giant Slalom though. Learn 
to walk first, then a small slope, and so on. Even if you never make a 
record, you can have lots of fun. 

The first story this month, “The Smiling Beast,” is by Lionel Williams 
who writes me that there is “really no animal so wise, so intelligent, so 
friendly to humans as a Dog.” He spells “Dog” with a capital as if he 
were writing Englishman or Indian. When he was a boy he decided that 
“animals were people.” Since then he has lived in many strange parts of 
the world and known and made friends with lots of animals. In the 
Putumayo jungles of the Amazon River he tamed a baby jaguar, a parrot, 
an iguana and a rare Humboldt’s Wooly Monkey. 

But he likes dogs best and if you come to the World’s Fair in New York 
this year, you must go to the Dog House that he and the sculptor, Louis 
Paul Jonas, have planned. There you will see hundreds of dogs, prize 
dogs, trick dogs and dogs trained for useful things like the English Shep- 
herd dog and the seeing-eye dog. You can also learn about your own 
dog, how to feed him, train him and understand him better. You will 
find the Dog House in The Children’s World, six acres full of things 
planned especially to interest you. 

The pictures for this dog story are drawn by Armstrong Sperry who 
also likes strange parts of the world and animals and primitive people. 
Maybe you have read his stories about “Manu” and ‘“‘Tuktu.” This year 
he has a new book, LirTLE EAGLE, A NAvAJo Boy. 

Speaking of Indians, I have an Indian prize for you—a complete outfit 





































for making bead rings and fobs from Indian designs—1000 beads with 
wires and instructions. I'll send an outfit to each of you who writes me 
a good letter, a really good letter, about the crafts you like and what 
things you make or want to know how to make. It can be some craft 
you read about in STrory PARADE, or something we never heard of. If 
it sounds like fun to do, we'll print your letter in OUR OWN, or use part 
of it in Crafts and Hobbies. And remember, it is not just one prize but 
a prize for every good letter I get even if it’s a hundred. 

You might get an idea from “Brother Watch.” That’s a story about 
a boy who got a prize because he learned to fly a kite better than any 
other boy in his town. It’s a fine story. ‘‘Brother Watch” came out of 
a book that won first prize at the Concurso Nacional de Literaturo in 
1933, which means that the judges thought it was the best book published 
in Spain that year whether for grown- 
ups or children. The stories are about 


boys and girls who make friends with 
lions, shoes, doctors, postal cards, garden 
hose and pigs. Some 
in STORY PARADE later. Here's a pic- 


ture of the man who “fa ~~-*=, _ wrotethem. Hedrew 
it himself. His name is Antonio Robles 


of these will appear 





but he spells it Antoniorrobles in one word instead of two because he 
likes it that way. Maybe you have read his first American book, TALEs 
OF LIVING PLAYTHINGS. 

I have been thinking about this business of prizes ever since I gave 
two prizes last summer for letters about animals. The trouble that time 
was that I received a dozen first-rate letters about animals and I had only 
two prizes, so this time there’s going to be a prize for everyone who 
writes a first-rate letter about crafts or hobbies. 

Then don’t forget about my new picture on bookplates for your books. 
It wouldn’t be proper for me to tell you how handsome this is, but you 
can ask some of the boys and girls who have already sent for it. You 
get one bookplate for every book that you own because you read about it 
in Story PARADE. You don’t need to have bought the book yourself. 
If you put it on your Christmas list and someone else bought it, that’s 
just as good. Just send me the list—Peter Penguin, c/o STORY PARADE. 
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THE SMILING BEAST 


By Henry LIONEL WILLIAMS 


Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry 
Part ONE 


In rHeEm rock shelter, high on the mountainside where it 
faced the rising sun, the family of Ka-Gora, mighty Cro- 
Magnon hunter, was astir in the chilly dawn. Almost be- 
fore the sun’s advancing rays had peeped over the tree- 
tops in the valley below, the morning mist was gone and 
the air was full of the noisy chatter of awakening birds. 

Daybreak over those green hills was a lovely thing to 
watch, and no one loved it better than GoGo, the Boy 
Sorcerer of the Valley Tribe. But today the brightness of 
the eastern sky was not reflected in the faces of his family. 
Even GoGo’s pleasant features were clouded with a frown 
as he slowly scraped the thin bark from a stick that was 
to be the shaft of his new spear. His father, Ka-Gora, seated 
on a rock at the other side of the fire, munched moodily 
on a chunk of meat. His mother, and his sister Mee-Na, 
went quietly about their tasks of building up the fire and 
roasting meat. Even GoGo’s baby brother, sucking con- 
tentedly on a bone, was unusually quiet for such a lusty 
youngster. 

Then GoGo spoke, slowly, as if he were thinking aloud. 
“When I was made Sorcerer, because of my skill in making 
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magic drawings in the Cave of Men,” he said, “the valley 
was filled with animals that fell easy prey to our spears, 
We drove the great mammoths into the swamp; we trapped 
the hairy rhinoceros in pits, and crept up on the fleet rein- 
deer with our spears. Now, it seems, those animals have all 
gone, and our people are hungry.” 

“And they blame the quality of your magic,” growled 
Ka-Gora through his beard. “It matters not to them that 
the bison and the mammoths, hunted day after day in the 
Valley, will become wise and seek their food elsewhere. 
Their cry is for more and better magic.” 

“If the animals go away,” GoGo reasoned, “we must go 
where they are. Has that not happened before?” 

His father thought for a moment. “What you say is 
true,” he agreed, at last, “but the men of the Valley are 
not always just nor wise. And now they listen to evil coun- 
sel, for Ga-Ma still has thoughts of taking your place. Al- 
ways he is saying to the hunters that no man can be Sorcerer 
who does not hunt. He tells them that your magic is weak 
because you to not know the Valley; that you have not 
seen it because you cannot walk on the leg that the cave 
bear broke. To him you are still GoGo the Lame One 
and not GoGo of the Magic Fingers.” 

GoGo sighed. It was maddening that he could not hunt 
as other young men did. But it was this lameness that had 
driven him to practice engraving the likenesses of animals 
on bones and ivory and stones. And because of this skill 
they had made him Sorcerer. But now, it seemed, that skill 
was not enough. He must find more powerful magic still. 
But where? 

His thoughts turned to Ga-Ma, the hunter with the red 
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face and bowed legs, who wished so much to be Sorcerer. 
It was he who refused to let the hunters forget that their 
Sorcerer could not walk. Because their last few hunts had 
not been very successful, the men were ready to listen to 
Ga-Ma. 

“When they had plenty to eat, they praised the Sorcerer,” 
GoGo said. “It is only to be expected that they will blame 
me when they go hungry!” 

Ka-Gora, his mouth full of meat, nodded in agreement. 

“T must find out what the Valley is like,” GoGo went on. 
“T must learn where the animals have gone and why.” Ka- 
Gora did not answer, but GoGo knew what he was thinking. 
He could not expect his father to leave the family unpro- 
tected and without food for several days in order to go with 
him. And it would not be safe to take Mee-Na. There 
were too many savage creatures lying in wait in the long 
grass and among the trees. “I must go alone,” he mur- 
mured to himself—‘tand I must go without delay. There 
is no time to lose!” 

That was a desperate decision for a lame boy to make. 
For more than a year GoGo had tried to walk, but his left 
leg would support no weight. Once he had tried using a 
staff, but then he had to hop, and his bad leg kept getting 
in the way. Then, too, s:f he were attacked he could not use 
his club without falling down. But he must do something! 
He could not let Ga-Ma rob him of his position without a 
struggle. He got to his feet. “Mee-Na,” he called, “let 
us go down to the river.” 

Dutifully, his young sister came over and stood beside 
him. GoGo put his hand on her shoulder. With the other 
he grasped the spear shaft which rested on the ground, and 
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so he was able to get to the ledge that ran in front of the 
rock shelter. He had always been able to do that by crawl- 
ing, but now that he was the Sorcerer, dragging himself 
along on one knee was not dignified enough. Now, GoGo 
slid over the ledge, quickly followed by Mee-Na. Crawling 
and sliding down the piled-up rocks, they reached the bot- 
tom of the hill at last. Here GoGo supported himself erect, 
one hand on a boulder, the other clutching his spear shaft. 
To Mee-Na he said: “Go-on ahead. I must see if I can 
walk alone.” 

Mee-Na looked at him curiously, but did as he told her. 
A little way down the trail to the river she turned to watch 
him. GoGo took his spear shaft in his left hand, and leaned 
his lame leg against it. He saw at once that that would 
not do. 

“Perhaps,” he said to his sister, “if I can get the pole 
under my arm I can keep my bad leg off the ground!” 
Mee-Na helped him cut a shorter stick that he could use 
as a crutch. GoGo pulled a handful of grass and put it 
under his arm so that the stick would not hurt so much. 
With his lame foot crooked around the pole, he took a 
step forward. Much to his relief he did not fall as he had 
so often done before. He put his weight on the crutch 
and swung his right leg forward. It worked! Smiling 
triumphantly he moved on down the narrow path. 

Mee-Na at his heels laughed gleefully. “Now you can 
walk by yourself,” she said. “You have made yourself a 
leg out of a tree!” 

GoGo came to a sudden halt. ‘Made a leg?” he said, sur- 
prised. “That would be better still. Then I could use both 
my hands. Quick!” he snapped. “Give me the thong from 
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your waist.” While he broke off a length of his crutch so 
that it came only up to his waist, Mee-Na unwound the 
strip of hide that she used for a belt. It was made of sev- 
eral lengths knotted together. GoGo unfastened one of 
the knots so that he had a long piece and a shorter one. 
With the thongs, GoGo bound the short stick securely 





NOW GOGO SLID OVER THE LEDGE 


to his lame leg at ankle and thigh. Then, holding the top 
of the stick, he took a few experimental steps. Mee-Na 
watched him anxiously. 

“T think it will do,” GoGo said, “if I make a loop for my 
foot to rest in. But the thongs hurt a little.” 

“Why don’t you put a piece of your cave-bear skin around 
your leg first,” Mee-Na suggested. “Then the thongs will 
not cut into your flesh.” 


“And why didn’t I think of that,” said GoGo. “I think 
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you are much too clever to be a girl,” he teased. Mee-Na 
made a face at him. GoGo took off the fur skin he was 
wearing and laid it on a rock. With a sharp pebble he 
pounded it until it was cut through. He took the larger 
of the two pieces of skin and fastened it around his waist 
again. The other piece he cut in two, in the same man- 
ner, wrapping one around his thigh and the other around 
his ankle before tying on the stick. To his delight he found 
he could tie the thongs much tighter without discomfort. 

“Now I’m sure I’ll be able to walk,” he said joyfully, and 
took a few steps to prove his words. 

Mee-Na, too, was elated. “If that fails,” she suggested, 
“you might catch a bison and ride on his back!” 

“And you had better run,” said GoGo, menacingly. “If 
I catch you I'll beat you with my spear shaft for being so 
smart!” Mee-Na gave him no chance to carry out his 
threat. With a laugh she started off toward the river, and 
was splashing gaily in the water before GoGo, hurrying 
clumsily along, caught up with her. 

It was past midday when GoGo and Mee-Na turned their 
faces homeward. The sun was high above the valley, and 
everything was still and quiet. All nature seemed to be 
resting. But before they reached the slope beneath their 
home, GoGo sensed that all was not well. “Look!” he whis- 
pered, clutching Mee-Na’s arm. Standing on the rocks, high 
above them, were two men. Having approached as near as 
they dared to Ka-Gora’s home, one of them gave a loud 
shout to let him know that they were friends. That was 
the only safe way to go calling; unwanted visitors might 
be welcomed by a rock bouncing down on them or a sharp 
spear flying through the air. 
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From where he stood, GoGo could see that one of the 
men was Ga-Ma. He knew at once that this visit could 
mean but one thing—that the hunters had sent these two 
men to demand that GoGo do something, or make way for 
a new Sorcerer. And that new Sorcerer, of course, would 
be Ga-Ma. 

GoGo sat down on a rock. “Help me get this thing off,” 
he said to Mee-Na. “And when we get to the cave say 
nothing of it.” 

When GoGo and Mee-Na climbed over the ledge, Ga-Ma 
and their father were in earnest conversation. As GoGo ap- 
peared, the men fell silent and looked at him awkwardly. 
GoGo noticed their hesitation and decided to take advantage 
of it. 

“I am the Sorcerer,” GoGo said to himself. ‘Why should 
I be afraid of these stupid men who have never done any- 
thing but hunt? They have not learned to think, as I have. 
And he who thinks is master.” 

Ga-Ma started to speak, but GoGo held up his hand for 
silence. Ga-Ma was too amazed at GoGo’s presumption to 
do anything but obey. There was something about GoGo 
at that moment that demanded respect, and all three men 
felt it. 

““Ga-Ma,” he said, “I know your mission. Today I have 
made magic. Tomorrow I will make greater magic. On 
the fourth day you shall hunt as you have never hunted 
before. The days of hunger for the men of the Valley are 
past.” 

The three men stared at him in astonishment. This was 
a GoGo that none of them knew, and they were impressed. 
They did not know that he was so elated at being able to 
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walk alone that he hardly knew what he was saying. Neither 
did they suspect that he had no idea how he was going to 
keep his promise. Later they were to recall those words, 
and marvel. Now, with a regal gesture, GoGo dismissed 
the visitors. Without a word Ga-Ma and the stranger took 
their leave, and Ka-Gora laughed loud and long at the puz- 
zled expressions on their faces. 

But GoGo did not laugh. The minute the men were out 
of sight he sank down with a sigh. The excitement of the 
moment was gone, and he wondered why he had made such 
a wild promise when he had no idea how he was going to 
keep it. He looked at his father. Ka-Gora was still chuck- 
ling to himself. ‘Well done, my son,” he roared. ‘What 
is this great plan that you have to fill our bellies? Where 
are all these wild creatures that are so desperately anxious 
to walk into our traps?” 

“T don’t know where they are,” GoGo confessed. ‘That 
is what I must find out. I need more powerful magic than 
the paintings in the Cave of Men. Perhaps I need magic 
such as you used when you trapped a heard of bison in the 
canyon to make my magic come true.” 

The smile vanished from Ka-Gora’s face. “Perhaps I can 
help you again, my son,” he said, gently. “My kind of 
magic depends upon nothing but the strength of my limbs 
and the quickness of my eye, yet it may serve when all else 
fails.’ As GoGo did not answer, Ka-Gora turned away and, 
picking up his hunting club and spear, stepped over the 
ledge and disappeared from sight. 

All that afternoon GoGo busied himself with finishing 
the spear he was making. He had an excellent stone-headed 
club, and a spear-thrower of antler ivory that he had carved 
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some time before. As he worked with his fingers, GoGo’s 
mind was busy with his problem. He had three days in 
which to find a solution. That there were still animals in 
the valley to be hunted, he did not doubt. Because they 
no longer moved about in great herds they were, naturally, 
more difficult to find. Two or three animals together might 
well hide in the grass and the forest. If the men had as 
keen a sense of smell as the animals, they would be able to 
search out their trails. As it was, all their hunting would 
have to depend on luck, unless he could make some dis- 
covery to help them. To do that he would have to go to 
the lower part of the valley where most of the hunting had 
been done. It was dangerous, especially for one to go alone, 
but there was no help for that. The people must be saved 
from starvation. As Sorcerer, that was his duty. He must 
not fail. 

At dusk, Ka-Gora came home with two small animals 
that he had killed for their supper. He threw them down 
for his wife to skin and prepare, and came over to GoGo. 

“I have news,” he said, lowering his great frame to the 
bison-skin. ‘The hunters think they know why there are 
no more large animals in the Valley. They say the wolves 
have driven them away—great wolves from the colder coun- 
try to the north!” 

“But have they seen many of these wolves?” GoGo asked, 
curious. 

“Not a great many,” Ka-Gora replied, “but several of 
the men have seen these beasts a long way off. They say 
they are not the wolves we are used to seeing here. They 
are big, and strange, and make noises such as men have 
never heard before. They think they must be much more 
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“THE WOLVES ARE BIG AND STRANGE” 


fierce, and they have been afraid to track them down 
unaided.” 

“This is excellent news,” said GoGo. “Now, at least I 
have some idea of what lies ahead. I must eat, then go 
quickly to sleep, for I have much to do tomorrow. You 
must warn the hunters to remain away from the Cave of 
Men till the sun has risen and set twice more. Tell them 
there is magic afoot such as they have never seen. And I 
must be alone to make it!” 

“T will tell them,” Ka-Gora promised. “And I will see 


that they obey.” 


(This is Part One of a three-part 
serial. To be continued next month.) 
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OUT WENT SUSIE 


A Truk Story by Don Lanc 


Illustrated by Virginia Lee Burton 


J oun DINcLE owned one of those combination delicates- 
sen and fruit stores in a crowded neighborhood in Chicago. 
There he lived alone, in a little apartment above the store. 
One night he closed up just as usual and went upstairs to 
bed. He had hardly closed his eyes, when he heard a noise, 
a steady tap, tap, tapping sound. Quiet and gentle, it 
sounded as if it might be on the big plate-glass window of 
his store, right down underneath his bedroom. He lis- 
tened carefully. Again and again, he heard that tapping. 

First, he thought of ghosts. Perhaps the place was 
haunted. Then he figured it might be a signal of some kind. 
Then, the tapping seemed to move over to the front door of 
his store. That settled it. Robbers! Burglars were trying 
to break in on him! Grabbing the telephone, John whis- 
pered frantically, without even calling a number, “Poxice! 
RosBers! Po.ice!” 

Just then, there was a terrific crashe Wham! Bang! 
The plate-glass window downstairs smashed into a million 
pieces. ‘That put the finishing touches on poor old John 
Dingle. He just simply dropped the telephone and col- 
lapsed in a dead faint. 

Then the excitement began. When that whispered call 
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came into police headquarters, everything commenced a- 
humming like a bee hive. The riot squad was sent out. Or- 
ders began flashing out over the headquarter’s radio. ‘“Call- 
ing all cars! Calling all cars! Rush to 2400 West Chicago 
Avenue! Hold up!” Over and over that frantic order 
crackled and sputtered its way through the night air. 

Now, it so happened, Sergeant Murphy and Officer Davis 
were touring about very leisurely in their squad car, a 
roadster. Suddenly their radio sputtered and coughed, then 
boomed forth that startling command—‘2400 West Chi- 
cago Avenue! Hold up!” It was just what they were itch- 
ing for, some excitement like that. So making certain of 
their guns, prepared for anything, they wheeled their car 
around, opened her up wide and dashed for the address. 

Then, as each police car cruising around picked up that 
message, a mad race to 2400 West Chicago Avenue got 
under way. Racing automobiles, sputtering motor-cycles, 
tooting horns and shrieking sirens, all converged on the 
scene of the crime. 

Five machines dashed to a stop in front of the store, all 
together, and the police scrambled out, just in the nick 
of time. They caught the criminal red-handed. Sergeant 
Murphy did it, with his flash light. 

“Hey! Look here!” he shouted, chuckling to himself 
at the same time. “There’s the rascal! It’s a goat! Sure 
as I’m alive it’s a billy goat. Here, you all get around that 
way now while we catch him. Look at him, having the 
feed of his life!” 

No sooner were the words out of his mouth than the 
goat became conscious of all the fuss and commotion. He 
saw the cops swarming down on him from all directions. 
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Making a final grab for a choice head of lettuce, he jerked 
his head out of the broken window and took out down the 
street just a-flying, his little tail switching gaily from side 





“THERE'S THE RASCAL! IT’S A GOAT!” 


to side and his tiny hoofs click-clacking on the hard con- 
crete pavement. Wildly swinging their billies, the cops took 
after the thief. 

Up one street and down another, the chase continued 
with the cops gradually gaining. The goat was doing the 
best he could but he couldn’t shake them off. There were too 
many and besides they could go too fast. Finally, all 
tuckered out, the goat ducked up a dark side street. It was 
a blind alley. So he just sat down and waited, panting and 
blowing, hoping against hope. But it was no use. Instantly 
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almost, the flash lights appeared again, then the people shout- 
ing, and they had him. 

“Here, let me take him,” ordered Sergeant Murphy as 
he gathered the goat up, slung it over his shoulder like a 
sack of flour and walked back to his machine. They drove 
on back to the Station House, Sergeant Murphy and Police- 
man Davis, with their prisoner sitting right up straight on 
the seat squeezed in tight between them, chewing away real 
businessfied-like on nothing. He didn’t know he’d com- 
mitted a crime, much less that he might be punished for 
it. So he rode along there in the police car just enjoying 
the ride. 

But the old adage, “Crime Doesn’t Pay,” applies to a goat 
exactly as it does to a person. At the Station House, they 
brought the prisoner before the Desk Sergeant to be booked. 
Nobody said a word. They just meekly stood before him, 
the goat standing between Sergeant Murphy and Policeman 
Davis, and waited for the explosion. It came! 

““A goat!” the Desk Sergeant snorted. “Think of it! The 
pride of Chicago captures a billy goat! What headlines that 
will make!” 

But nevertheless he did his duty and made his official entry 
on the police blotter. With his scratchy pen he scrawled: 


Captured—One billy goat—Black and white—White 
beard—Horns six inches long (approximate)—Short stub 
of tail (blackh)—Charged disorderly conduct—Burglary— 
Willfully maliciously destroying private property located at 
2400 West Chicago Avenue—Prisoner lodged in Cell No. 3. 


In the meantime, the goat just stood there, plainly bored. 
He didn’t even seem to care when a couple of big cops, one 
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on each side of him, hustled him downstairs and clapped 
him into a big cell, cell No. 3. 

Sergeant Murphy tossed in an armful of hay he had just 
gotten from the mounted quarters. Then he stooped down, 
slapped the goat affectionately on the side of the neck and 
observed sympathetically: “Tough luck, Billy, old boy, but 
you ought’ve known better’n to’ve smashed up things like 
that!” The goat paid no attention to him except to rub 
its head against him for a second, then turned and went to 
work on the hay. With that, Sergeant Murphy stepped 
out of the cell, slammed the big iron door shut and left. 

And then, about four o’clock in the morning, when the 
night guard was making his rounds, checking up to see that 
everything was all right, he heard some plaintive little cries, 
very weak and pitiful. He listened and listened just as hard 
as he could, trying to figure out what they were. Pretty 
soon, he decided the cries were coming from the direction 
of cell No. 3. That’s where the goat was. So he tiptoed 
quietly over to investigate. He flashed his light in to see. 
But he couldn’t believe what he saw. For there in that cell 
instead of a billy goat, there were a couple of goats—a nanny 
and a little tiny kid, not more than an hour old, so wobbly it 
couldn’t stand up. It was lying on a bed of hay right out 
in the middle of the cell. The mother goat was proudly 
standing over it, licking it. 

As soon as the guard made certain that he wasn’t just 
seeing things, he rushed upstairs and reported his discovery 
to the Desk Sergeant. The Desk Sergeant threw up his 
hands! 

“What next?” he cried. And right then and there began 
one of the strangest arguments ever heard in any city’s po- 
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lice force. Here they had reported the capture of one 
billy goat. And it turned out that they had two goats and 
no billy goat at that. That made their official records all 
wrong, a crime in itself. 

For hours they argued among themselves, those police- 
men, trying to figure out how to correct their records, to 
cover up their ridiculous mistake. They knew if Head- 
quarters ever caught on they would never hear the last of 
it. They would be the laughing stock of the whole force. 

Things were looking mighty, mighty bad for them, when 
all of a sudden, about nine o’clock in the morning, the door 
banged open and here comes a little urchin tearing into the 
Station House on the run. He was a sight if there ever 
was one. His pants were all patched. His coat was at 
least six sizes too large for him. His hands were hidden in 
the long sleeves. Shiny kneecaps shone through big holes 
in stockings that hung in wrinkles at his shoe tops. His shoes 
were untied and the tongues hung out. A dirty checkered 
cap, much the worse for wear, was pulled down sideways 
on his head. Big tears trickled down his dirty cheeks. He 
made no effort to disguise them or hold them back. But 
like a man, bristling with confidence, he stepped right up 
to the Desk Sergeant. 

The Desk Sergeant leaned forward and peered over the 
top of his glasses, glaring down at him. The other police- 
men all crowded around in a semi-circle. 

“I came to get my goat,” spoke up the boy. 

“Your goat?” snarled the scowling Desk Sergeant. “What 
makes you think we’ve got your goat here?” 

“The cop on the beat told me so!” 

“He did, did he! The cop on the beat told you so, did 
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he? Well now, what’s your name?” The Sergeant glared. 

“Jerry,” blurted out the boy, slightly belligerent. “And 
I want my goat!” 

““What’s your goat’s name? Has it got a name?” asked 
the Sergeant. 

“Her name’s Susie!” And a fresh rain of tears burst 
forth. This outburst seemed to disarm completely the stern 





THE TEARS STARTED ALL OVER AGAIN 


Desk Sergeant. “Here, one of you men,” he ordered, ad- 
dressing the group around him, “go fetch that goat up 
here and see if this boy can really identify it!” His tone 
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and manner were much milder than they had been before. 

Sergeant Murphy dashed down the stairs. In a twinkling, 
he was back again leading the goat by a rope noosed around 
her neck. In his hat, all curled up and contentedly looking 
over the brim, was the little black and white kid. 

“Aw gee, Mister,” Jerry blurted out, tickled pink at the 
sight of his Susie and her kid. Gently he lifted the kid out 
of Sergeant Murphy’s hat, nestled it in his arms and held it 
tight as he admired it, so happy he could hardly speak. 
Then, his hand reached out for the nanny. 

“Susie! Aw Susie!” He spoke in an undertone, almost 
a whisper. 

But the strong arm of the law stopped him. He 
couldn’t have the nanny goat. He couldn’t take her away. 
Not until he had paid for the damage she had done. In 
a hard gruff voice, the Desk Sergeant read him the charges 
against his goat. He also told him to get home and bring 
his father back to the Station House to settle up for the 
plate-glass window Susie had broken, and the vegetables she 
had eaten up. 

That was bad news. And the storm of tears started all 
over again. It made the police very, very nervous. They 
tried their best to shush Jerry up but it didn’t do any good. 
The more they tried the worse he hollered. Till finally, 
they put their heads together to see what was best to do. 

Now, they knew that they didn’t have any charges against 
the little goat. It hadn’t committed any crime. So what 
did they do? They told Jerry he was perfectly welcome 
to take the kid, and for him to hurry on home with it and 
get his daddy. ‘The police figured that was killing two 
birds with one stone. If the boy took the kid off their 
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hands, everything would be simple. All they would have 
to do then would be to correct their records from one 
billy goat to one nanny goat. Then everything would be 
all right. 

So, without so much as a word, not even of thanks or 
good-by, Jerry turned and darted out of the Station House 
with the kid securely in his arms, and was gone. A sigh of 
relief went up from the policemen. They were proud of 
the way they had handled a delicate situation. 

Susie had watched the whole business from start to finish. 
She had been very patient. But not now! It was bad 
enough being locked up in jail all night. But to have her 
master deliberately leave her like that and take her new 
born youngster with him! That was too much. 

Like a flash, she commenced a-bucking and a-twisting 
and a-kicking. Sergeant Murphy turned her loose quickly. 
He figured it wasn’t healthy to try to hang on any longer. 
He was right, too. 

The Desk Sergeant climbed up on top of his desk and 
shouted orders and advice to his men. But none of them 
paid the slightest bit of attention. They had other troubles. 
Using her head as a battering ram, Susie went to work. She 
plunged and butted her way around from cop to cop. They 
tried their best to stop her, but it didn’t do any good. Susie 
was like a cyclone. She bolted for the door leaving a trail of 
wrecked furniture and groggy policemen behind her. 

The door loomed up as the one thing standing between 
her and where she was going. Head first she charged into 
it! It shivered and shook, then crashed wide open! And 
out went Susie! Free! 


She took the steps two at a time. Reaching the pave- 
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ment, she stopped to get her bearings. About a block away, 
running for dear life, she spotted her little master. She 
took out after him, a-flying. Looking back, he saw her 








SUSIE WAS LIKE A CYCLONE 


coming so he stopped and frantically shouted: “Come on, 
Susie! Come on, Susie! Hurry up!” 

In a few moments, the three of them, the boy with the 
kid under his arm and the nanny goat, were going down 
the street together lickety-split, just as fast as their thin 
little legs would carry them. 

Behind them, back at the Station House, a bunch of shout- 
ing and cheering cops stretched their necks out of the win- 
dows and door, watching them go, and mighty happy to 
see them gone. 
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HEAR THE BELLS! 


By MarGaRET THORNE 


Hear the sledges with the bells, 

Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 


In the icy air of night! 
—Edgar Allan Poe 


WINTER is full of the sound of bells: sleigh bells, Christmas 
chimes, and the gay melodies that usher in the new year. 
Ring out the old! Ring in the new! 

No bell is more famous, perhaps, than Big Ben in London. 
It weighs over thirteen tons and rings the hours from the 
tower of the Parliament Building. If you are listening to 
the radio on New Year’s Eve, you may hear it at six, or 
seven, or eight o’clock, depending on where you live. First 
will come the familiar Westminster Chimes and when they 
are finished, the midnight-hour booms out on Big Ben. 

It was very difficult to make such a large bell as Big Ben. 
When it was finished nearly a hundred years ago, it was 
hung in the Palace Yard and great crowds came to see and 
hear it. While it was there it cracked and had to be re-cast. 
Such bells are made of copper and tin, and if too much tin 
is put in the mixture, the bell is too brittle and is apt to 
crack. When Big Ben was finally hung in the tower, it 
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developed, after a few months of ringing the hours, a slight 
crack. This crack was not mended but the position of the 
bell was changed so that it rings, though with a less beautiful 
tone. 

In years gone by, bell ringing in England has been very 
popular. Hand bells in sets were much used, and in the film, 
“To the Victor,” there is a delightful demonstration of how 
tunes are played. The peals in the towers are rung by means 
of ropes and wheels which pull the bell over. At first the 
bells were rung, from the highest tone right down the scale 
to the lowest tone, over and over again. Later the order of 
sounding them was changed to give a great variety of tunes. 
Three, four or five bells were used in this “Change ringing” 
asarule. It is fun, if you have three bells, to see how many 
different ways you could ring them—2-3-1, or 3-2-1, and 
so on. 

There are famous bells in America, too. Some of you 
may have seen the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, or the bells 
in the California Missions, brought over from Spain many 
years ago. At the Glenwood Mission Inn at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, there are more than 600 bells, the largest collection 
of bells in the world. 

In recent years, Americans have become enthusiastic over 
carillons, copied from the famous ones in Holland and Bel- 
gium, and have built many “Singing Towers” to house them. 

A carillon is the highest development of a bell instrument. 
The bells are stationary, carefully tuned in semi-tones and 
played by means of a mechanical device. On every carillon 
there are at least two octaves (23 bells) and some have as 
many as four octaves. The vibration from these bells when 
ringing is enormous. A demonstration of this was made in 
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the Florida “Singing Tower.” Some wine glasses placed in 
the bell chamber broke when the bells were rung. 

The “Singing Tower” in Florida was built in 1929 in the 
Bird Sanctuary at Mountain Lake, the gift of Edward Bok. 
The tower rises over two-hundred feet above a reflecting 
pool and contains a carillon of 61 bells, cast in England. It 
is the second largest carillon in the United States, the largest 
being the one in the Riverside Church in New York City. 
Carillons are so heavy that the bells are not made for the 
towers but the towers for the bells. 

There are bells all around you if you stop to listen. There 
are fire bells, wedding bells, magic bells and bells of justice. 
The world is full of bells. You can read about them all in 
“The Book of Bells” by Satis Coleman. If you want to know 
more about carillon music, there is a book called ‘Carillon 
Music and Singing Towers of the Old World and the New” 
by William Gorham Rice. 





From THE Book oF BELLS 
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SNORING SONG 


“It’s raining! It’s pouring! 
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The old man’s snoring.” 
—OLD RHYME 


By Laura E. RICHARDS 
Illustrated by Helen Finger 


Be it explained that, at home or abroad, 
Whenever it rained, the old man snored. 
He cried aloud and he cried amain, 

“Oh! for a place where it does not rain!” 


Hong ko hong! 

This is the snorer’s song, 
Ko hong ko, 

And off to sleep I go! 
Whee! Whoo! Whee! 


Once he was giving a dinner-party, 
Guests arrived sharp-set and hearty. 
Shower was passing overhead; 

“Hong ko hong!” the old man said. 
Famishing friends depart in dudgeon, 
“Sound asleep, the old curmudgeon!” 


Chorus 
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Once he was asked to make a speech, 
Wisdom and wit, a deal of each. 
Rain comes down while they wait the word; 
“Hong ko hong!” was all they heard. 

Audience scatters in wild dismay, 

“Eminent speaker asleep!” they say. 


Chorus 


Bachelor still, he would plight his troth; 
Young and lovely, the bride was both. 

: “Wilt thou—” there falls a pelting drop, 

“Hong ko hong!” makes the parson stop. 

Bride retires to wail and weep, 

Passionate bridegroom sound asleep! 


Chorus 


Reft of audience, friends and wife, 

At last the old man gave up the strife, 
And went (his name, I may say, was Toby!) 
To end his days in the Desert of Gobi; 
Where, it would seem from what I hear, 
No rain falls from year to year. 


Chorus 
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BROTHER WATCH 


By ANTONIORROBLES 


Translated from the Spanish by Edward Huberman 
Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 








Burron-Your-Sumt is a little boy— 
—neither dark nor blond, but something 
in between; neither good nor bad, but 
again something in between. He got 
his unusual name when he was a very 
little boy, because then his nose was as 








little and as round as a shirt button. 

And finally, Button-Your-Shirt has a godfather, who is 
also Janey’s godfather, and a very fine artist besides. Every 
day when Button and Janey come home from school, he 
asks them: ““What do you want me to draw for you today?” 

The boy gets on one side, the girl on the other, and the 
godfather takes out a piece of paper and a pencil box and 
draws whatever the children want. 

One Monday, when Button and his sister came home from 
school, their godfather asked them: ““What do you want me 
to draw for you today?” 

“Draw us... draw us... a watch,” said the boy. 

And the girl added: “‘Yes, that’s it! A watch.” 

Their godfather got his pencil and a piece of paper, and 
while he drew he gave them this set of simple instructions: 
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“To draw a pocket-watch you begin by making a circle. 
Then you put another circle, just a little smaller, inside of it. 
And then you mark a heavy dot right in the center of both. 
Inside the smaller circle draw a 12 on top and a 6 on bot- 
tom, a 9 at the left and a 3 at the right, and then the in- 
between numbers where they belong. Now you can draw 
the two hands, pointing out any time you please. These 
hands are like two sisters who didn’t happen to be twins: one 
of them is a little shorter than the other. If your watch is 
to be attached to a chain or a fob (as most pocket-watches 
are), it will need a little ring on top. Now only one thing 
is missing, and that’s a winder. It goes inside the little ring, 
with cogs for your fingers to grab hold of.” 

“It’s easy,” said Button and Janey. 

“Now,” said the godfather, “I am going to tell you the 
story of this watch. A boy named Santiago won it in a 
contest. It was a lovable watch. It would always give 
Santiago new minutes and new hours, so that the boy would 
have time to do what he had to do; and when he finished 
that, it would give him time to play. 

Maybe you think Santiago won the prize because he studied 
his lessons harder than anyone else. Not so. It’s quite true 
that he wasn’t the laziest boy in the world; but neither did 
he think it much fun to bury his face in books all day long.” 


Here’s the story: 

Santiago had a kite and painted on it was a clown dressed 
in many colors. By long practice Santiago learned to handle 
his kite very, very skillfully. Once he used it to deliver a 
letter to an aviator flying thousands of feet above the earth. 
Another time, when he was hungry, he sent his kite up to 
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the eleventh story of a skyscraper (that was where he lived) 
and his mother tied a sandwich to the kite-tail. Then he 
pulled in the string, took his sandwich, and ate it quietly 
in the park near his home. 

When field day came around, the school principal said: 
“I have bought a watch, and I shall give it to the boy who 
flies his kite the highest.” 

Twenty boys entered the contest. Each one brought two 
friends to help get the kites in the air. One of the kites 
had a painted sun for an emblem; another, a round earthen 
jar; another, a little devil. Every kite had its sketch. You 
already know what was on Santiago’s: a clown. 

One of the school principal’s friends was an aviator, and 
together the two men went up in a plane to watch the kites 
in flight and see which went the highest. That job wasn’t 


hard, because the kite with a clown painted on it soon rose 
so high that the men in the plane couldn’t follow. 
When all the kites were pulled in, Santiago found that 
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his clown’s nose was burned. It had bumped into the point 
of a hot little star far up in the sky! 

Next day the principal gave Santiago the watch. On 
the back of it these words were engraved: 





x 
Srizefor the Kite 

which reached 
the Stars 


x 


Santiago liked his prize so much that every morning when 
he woke up, he was a little frightened until he put the watch 
to his ear. He was always afraid it had stopped breathing, 
or, rather, going. But he always found, joyfully, that even 
though his watch didn’t make a lot of noise, its tick-tock 
was still there. 

With ink Santiago painted eyes, a nose, and a mouth on 
the crystal. The boy and the watch almost spoke to one 
another. They were like two friends. And they even had 
another friend. It was Santiago’s cat, whose fur was like 
a tiger’s and who was very gay and very good. The cat was 
their friend because she played with the watch whenever 
she found it on the pillow where Santiago sometimes left it. 
To her it seemed as if the little watch was a live little mouse 
whose heart was beating. How should she know that the 
watch had no real heart, but only a tick-tock! 

One morning Santiago didn’t have enough time to solve 
a problem about oranges and apples. He had to bring the 
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answer to school right away, and he looked sadly at his watch. 
But the face he had painted on the crystal cheered him up 
a little, especially when the 8 on the dial moved very close 
to the 9, so that 9 o’clock wouldn’t come so fast. With the 
help of the extra time, the boy solved his problem. 

On other days, when Santiago was pedalling away in bi- 
cycle races at school, he would often look at his watch. The 
face seemed to say: “Faster, faster! ‘Time is flying!” 

Then Santiago would pedal as hard as he could, and many 
times he won the race. 

One day the pleasant little watch fell ill. A tooth on an 
important wheel had worn away, and all the other parts 
went out of order. Sometimes the watch went slow, other 
times it went fast. Finally, it wouldn’t go at all unless you 
shook it a little every few minutes. 

When this happened, Santiago couldn’t keep the tears 
back. He was afraid that before long the watch would stop 
forever, and that even a big shake wouldn’t make it go 
again. 

Then the boy took it to a watch maker, who opened it up 
and said: “This is bad. Very bad. One broken tooth has 
already spoiled three or four other parts of the machinery.” 

Santiago went home crying, and told his father his trouble. 
Soon two of the most famous watchmakers in the city came 
to the house and held a consultation. After it was over, they 
made their report. 

“It looks bad.” ‘They said: “We're not sure this watch 
can be repaired. But even if it could, it would cost more 
than the price of a good new watch, because the factory 
will have to make some very special new parts... .” 

“Forget the cost,” answered Santiago’s father, “and do 
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your best to bring this watch back to life. It is like a 
little brother to my son.” 

Well, the men brought the watch to the factory and took 
all its machinery apart. Only in this way could they learn 





THE WATCHMAKER SAID: “THIS IS BAD. VERY BAD.” 


what the chances were for repair. It took a few hours, and 
they were bitter hours for Santiago, who waited at home 
for news. Every few minutes he phoned the factory and 
asked about his friend. It was just like calling a hospital 
for information about somebody sick. 

Finally one of the watchmakers gave the boy a hopeful 
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answer. “I think we'll be able to bring your watch around 
all right.” 

That made Santiago very happy. And the next morn- 
ing he telephoned again. “Santiago calling. I’d like to know 
how my watch is getting along.” 

And they answered him: “We’ve finished one of the new 
parts, and your watch is a little better, but it still doesn’t 
go.” 

The next morning the boy went back to the telephone. 

““How’s my little watch?” 

“A little better. . . .” 

Those were days of worry; but at the end of a week the 
watch was all right, and they sent it home with a strong, 
perfect tick-tock. Anybody could see that it was in ex- 
cellent health. 

Santiago kissed it and put it in his left coat pocket. He 
wanted to feel it ticking near his own heart. And the 
watch, thankful, showed its gratitude by giving the boy the 
only present a watch can give: time. It gave him all the 
hours it had been in the factory, when it wasn’t running. 
It had saved those precious hours especially for this gift! 

Santiago did just two things with all these extra hours. 
Half of them he spent swimming in the city pool. With 
the other half he went over his lessons. Of course, all his 
marks were excellent, and besides, he won a swimming con- 
test at school. The prize was a bathing suit with a watch 
embroidered on the chest. 

Boy, was he happy! 
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TREASURES OF THE SEA 


By Frances W. KITTREDGE 


Illustrated by Frederick Machetanz 


As September went by Neeluk looked forward eagerly to 
the time when whaling ships would pass, going South. He 
wanted to trade his ermine skin. At least one ship was al- 
most sure to stop to trade at his Eskimo village at Cape 
Prince of Wales. Then came the great storm. 

The wind blew with such strength and fury it swept the 
water from the ocean clear over the broad sand beach, up 
to the sand dunes on which the village was built. Out at 
sea the dark water rose and fell like hills and valleys, al- 
ways changing places. Over the broad sand beach the surf 
came rolling in, breaking almost beside the igloos. 

Neeluk knew that no whaling ships would venture to pass 
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through Bering Strait on such a sea. He must wait until 
the storm was over to trade his ermine skin. But, day 
after day, for a week the gale blew, then in the night it 
went down. 

The next morning Neeluk and Iomea stood on the sand 
dunes. The boys watched the drifting logs bobbing and 
banging along in the surf at their feet. Often Neeluk looked 
from banging logs and showering white spray, to glance up 
the coast. 

“Why do you look that way?” Iomea asked him. ‘“Whal- 
ing ships cannot come now.” 

“Father says,” answered Neeluk, “that the water is not 
so rough out at sea, and that it is safe for ships if they keep 
far from land. He says the whalers will be in a hurry to go 
before more storms come, but I hope they will not go until 
I can trade my ermine skin.” 

“What are you going to buy with your ermine skin?” 
Iomea asked. 

“Chewing gum,” Neeluk answered quickly. 

“I wish,” Iomea said, “that I had caught an ermine in 
one of my squirrel snares, so that I could buy chewing 
gum, too.” 

Suddenly a man’s voice rang out above the sound of the 
surf and pounding logs. ‘“Trah-ah-ah-may,” he shouted. 
It was the cry that is given when a ship is sighted. 

The boys looked and saw two white-sailed ships headed 
southward. 

People came running out of their tents and igloos, tak- 
ing up the cry “Trah-ah-ah-may.” All the Eskimos in 
the village were soon gazing at the ships hastening home- 
ward with their cargoes of whale oil and whale bone. As 
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they looked there came another shout “Trah-ah-may,” 
for a third ship had come in sight. These ships had been 
hunting whales near Point Barrow all summer. 

“Mother,” Neeluk asked, “Will all the ships go south now 
without stopping?” 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘They must get out of these north- 
ern waters before the ice catches them.” 

Then came again the shout: “Trah-ah-may!” and all 
watched a fourth ship hastening after the others. 

““Won’t I have any chance to trade my ermine skin?” 
asked Neeluk. 

“Next spring you can trade it,” his mother answered. 
“Have patience, my son! This storm brings us good things 
as well as disappointment. See the driftwood! And we 
are in great need of it.” 

“There will be clams when the water goes down,” Nee- 
luk’s sister Konok said. “Perhaps,” she added, “there will 
even be big crabs. That will be a real treat.” 

The next morning Konok woke Neeluk early. 

““Neeluk! Wake up!” she cried. ‘The storm is over. Ev- 
erybody is on the beach hunting for clams. Hurry!” 
Konok took a large wooden dish and ran out to join them. 

It didn’t take Neeluk long to dress. He had no pajamas 
to take off, for he slept in his bare skin. He put on his 
squirrel skin trousers and parka. They slipped on very 
easily for the soft fur came next to his skin. The cloth 
garments worn over them were the same shape and went 
on at the same time. Neeluk pulled on his waterproof 
boots and ran out of the tent. 

What a busy scene he saw! Most of the men and women 
were getting logs out of the water and rolling them up on 
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the beach. Others were hunting 
for clams and other sea food in 
the two long lines of sea drift the 
water had left behind. These lines 
were a solid mass of sea weeds, 
shells, and bits of driftwood, and 
a great variety of sea creatures. 
Konok wanted to stop and look 
at the starfish, the sea urchins and 
the tiny scuttling crabs, jelly fish, and all the curious creatures. 
But now she must find as many clams as she could, for with 
so many people looking for clams they would soon be gone. 

Neeluk joined his sister looking for clams, dropping those 
he found in his sister’s “pe-goo-tuk” as Eskimos call their 
wooden pans and trays. 





Suddenly Konok gave a glad cry. “Look!” she exclaimed. 
“I have found a big crab!” 

“T have looked all the morning for one,” said her friend, 
Woodlet, ‘and not found any.” 

Neeluk was as pleased as his sister, for he knew she would 
share the crab with him. Then he ran off to watch the 
men rescuing logs from the sea. 

Woodlet looked longingly at the crab. Was there any- 
thing that tasted so good as morsels of crab meat? As she 
stirred among the sea treasures hoping to find another, she 
noticed the bead bracelets on her wrist. There were several 
strings, and they fitted her wrist so snugly they looked 
like a bead band. One of them Konok had often admired. 
She took off the bracelet and held it out to Konok. 

“Konok,” said Woodlet, “if you will give me your crab, 
I will give you this bracelet.” 
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“But we want to eat the crab ourselves,” Konok told her. 
If her brother Neeluk had been there, looking hungry for 
crab meat, Konok would have thought no more about 
trading. 

“Tt is a pretty bracelet,” Woodlet said, “and you can keep 
it always. The crab will soon be eaten.” 

“Yes.” Konok knew this was true. But she remembered 
Neeluk and she hesitated. Woodlet was still holding out 
the bracelet. It had three red beads and then two white 
ones, three red beads and two white ones, all the way 
around. How pretty it was, Konok thought. Perhaps she 
could find another crab, and then she would have crab meat 
and the bracelet, too. 

“TJ will trade,” Konok said. 

Woodlet gave her the bracelet and Konok slipped it on 
her wrist. 

“It is too loose,” she said, “but I will make it smaller.” 
How beautiful it looked beside those she already wore! 

The first thing for Woodlet to do was to take the crab 
home, for it was too lively to stay in her pegootuk with 
the clams. She knew a way to take it home without being 
pinched. She found a 
stick among the sea 
drift. She held it in 
front of the crab and 
poked him a little. The 
crab caught it in his 
strong pincers. Gently 
Woodlet lifted the stick 
with the crab hanging 
on to it, and started NEELUK 
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THE CRAB CAUGHT THE STICK IN HIS PINCERS 


toward home. When the crab let go and fell, Woodlet 
poked him with the stick till he pinched it so hard she could 
carry him again. 

After she had gone, Neeluk came running to Konok with 
Iomea and his sister Tizra who had just waked up. 

“They want to see the crab,” he said. 

“T haven’t it anymore,” Konok told him. “I traded it.” 

Neeluk’s eyes opened wide. “What for?” he asked. Ko- 
nok held out her arm. 

“For this bracelet!” exclaimed disappointed Neeluk. ‘The 
crab was better.” 

He looked so sorry that Konok wished she had kept the 
crab. Still it was a pretty bracelet, and she could keep it 
all the time. She admired it as she carried her heaped-up 
wooden pegootuk to the tent. She hoped that she would 
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find another crab, but anyway Neeluk should have enough 
clams. 

As she returned to the beach her father and mother had 
just rolled up a log high above the water line, and her father 
had put his mark on it. As they hurried back to the water 
Konok stayed and looked the big log over from end to end. 
She was looking for something, something good, and she 
found it. She was so glad she smiled a very happy smile. 

“Tt will be my secret,” she said, “until I tell the others.” 

“T have a secret,” she told Tizra. 

““What is it?” asked Tizra. 

Tizra was a quick worker and her wooden pail was be- 
ing rapidly filled not only with clams but a variety of sea 
weed which the Eskimos like to cook. 

“It is my secret,” Konok said, “and I will not tell yet.” 

Konok was very happy. She was glad about her bracelet, 
but she was so happy about her secret that she did not think 
of the bracelet all the time. 

“I will make the bracelet smaller today,” she said as she 
pushed it up. As she took her second pegootuk of clams 
to their tent, she was saying to herself: 

“Three red beads, two white beads, three red beads, two 
white beads. Isn’t it pretty? When Neeluk knows my se- 
cret he will not be so sorry because I traded the crab.” 

“I have a secret, I have a bracelet,” she kept thinking 
happily, as she began to fill her dish the third time. But 
when she looked down at her wrist to admire the beads, 
the bracelet was gone! 

She hunted among the seaweed and the shells and star- 
fishes where she had been working. It was not there. She 
poked through the masses of little blue clams which were 
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not good to eat, through the stones, the seaweed, and the 
shells. 

“Three red beads, two white ones, three red ones,”—oh 
why couldn’t she find them. They could not have been 
gone long, or she would have missed them. 

Neeluk came back. “What are you hunting for?” he 
asked. 

“Tt is my new bracelet,” Konok told him. “It is lost. 
It was too big and it has slipped off. Will you and the 
other boys hunt, too?” 

But the boys did not want to look for a bracelet. 

“If you can find my bracelet, I will give you my secret,” 
Konok offered. 

“What is your secret?” he asked. 

“Tt would not be a secret if I told,” Konok said. “But it 
is a good secret. You will like it.” 

“Ts it good to eat?” asked Neeluk. 

“It tastes good,” Konok said. “You will be glad if you 
have it.” 

“TI will get the boys to help me,” Neeluk said, and soon 
four boys were searching for a bead bracelet with three red 
beads and then two white ones. 

But it seemed to them, as we would say, “like searching 
for a needle in a haymow.” 

“Did you go anywhere else?” Neeluk asked Konok. 

“Only to the tent to empty my pegootuk of clams,” 
she replied, “‘and it is not there, for I went back and looked.” 

“J will look there, too,” said Neeluk. But neither could 
his sharp eyes see the bead bracelet. But he was hungry. 
He and Konok had not stopped for breakfast before going 
to the beach. He would eat a piece of dried fish and oil. 
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He went to the dim corner of the tent where they were 
kept, and there he caught a glimpse of red beads and white 
beads. It was the bracelet. Konok had also helped herself 
to dried fish when she had brought up the last dish of 
clams. 

Konok was delighted when Neeluk gave her the bracelet. 

“Now what is your secret?” he asked, while the boys 
who had helped waited expectantly. 

“IT will show it to you,” Konok replied and led the way 
to the log. 

“See,” she said. “It is a spruce log and it has gum on it.” 

“Spruce gum!” the boys exclaimed joyfully. 

“Your secret will taste good,” Neeluk said. “Now I 
don’t care if I cannot trade my ermine skin for gum! I 
like spruce gum much better than the kind they trade on 
ships.” 

The boys pulled out their knives and began to dig the 
gum out of the logs. 

“Now we are both happy,” said Konok. “You have your 
chewing gum and I have my pretty bracelet.” 
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Drawing by MARGUERITE DE ANGELI from CopPpER-TOoED Boots 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


If you can make your own choice, reading is more fun. 
It’s not a bad idea to alternate, first an old book and then a 
new one. 

For instance, suppose you feel like reading a circus story. 
There’s Topy TyYLeEr, an old favorite. When you’ve finished 
that, you can take your choice among the newer circus books. 
THREE Rincs by Paul Brown (Scribners. $2) takes you 
under the “big top” with Mr. Perkins, the clown. It’s the 
real thing, this circus book, with many drawings in black 
and white by Paul Brown, and some double-page pictures in 
color of the circus in action. 

CHINKY JoINs THE Circus by Sanford Tousey (Double- 
day. $1) is a sequel to CHINKY, the Banker Pony, and tells 
how Chinky found a job in a circus because of the tricks he 
knew. Chinky is one of the most engaging ponies in fiction 
for younger readers. Cricket is another, a lively Shetland 
pony with a black coat. His special friend is an elephant 
called Mom in the new picture-story book by the Haders, 
Cricket (Macmillan. $2). And then there’s a circus chapter 
in Coprer-ToED Boots by Marguerite de Angeli (Double- 
day. $2). Shad’s big day was when he carried water for the 
circus elephants. (An elephant drinks fifteen gallons of 
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water a day. Did you know that?) But almost every day 
had its big moment for Shad who had a knack for getting 
in and out of trouble. It may remind you of THE Story 
oF A Bap Boy. 

Or suppose you want to read about the adventures of other 
children, like HANs BRINKER, or Tom Sawy_Er, or HEI. 
There are new books written to match these, too. Nora 
Burglon is author of two of them: Sticks Across THE CHIM- 
NEY (Holiday House. $2), the story of buried treasure in 
Denmark, and DEEP SitvEr (Houghton. $2), about a boy 
who trained a wolf to be his companion. 

The author of BALLET SHOEs, Noel Streatfeild, has writ- 
ten about four red-headed champions in TENNIS SHOES 
(Random House. $2). Such a family, those Heaths! Then 
there’s the engaging story of Marcel and Father Serano in 
PAINTED SAINTs by Lucy Embury (Viking. $2). Every 
page sparkles with laughter and beauty. I'll add one picture 
book, Me1-Le1 by Thomas Handforth (Doubleday. $2) be- 
cause it is a New Year’s story and because those who know 
China well tell me it is the truest as well as the loveliest chil- 
dren’s book to come out of China. 

Reading is fun, did I say? Then we'll round off with two 
more books, as full of fun as an orange is fuil of juice. And 
they’re both written by men! THREE PoLICEMEN by Wil- 
liam Pene du Bois (Viking. $2) is an elegant expansion of 
“The Fish-Net Mystery” which appeared in Srory PARADE 
two years ago. I assure you, the three policemen are as dumb 
as ever. In My FriENp, Mr. Leakey by J. B. S. Haldane 
(Harpers. $1.75) you'll find a magician willing to test his 
skill with that of any genii in THE ARABIAN NIGHTs. 

Take your choice, then, good stories all. 
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THE PUZZLEWIT FAMILY 


By Rosin PALMER 




















AFTER dinner Mr. Puzzlewit checked off the rest of the mistakes in 
the convict puzzle. “Let me see,” he began. “A prisoner's cell should 
not have a mantel with a clock on it, and that kind of mantel is not 
spelled tle. The file wouldn’t crumble to dust or leave the bars unscarred. 
I don’t suppose you really meant unscared. There is no punctuation after 
rising; groaned is misspelled, and I should be a capital letter. If the 
window sill was low enough for the convict to leap up on it, he would 
hardly have to drop ten feet to get down. All his possessions are rather 
unusual. The door of his cell ought to have been locked, and the guard 
certainly had no business going to bed. Besides that, the guard was 
much too polite. Prisoners don’t get nights off, and when they are 
escaping, they don’t throw rose petals. A man in bed cannot properly 
be called an assailant, and no respectable convict ever whinnies.” 

“But you've missed two, father,” crowed Tom. ‘The sun doesn’t rise 
at midnight, does it? And an escaping prisoner wouldn’t gather his 
possessions together slowly, would he?” 

“You're right,” laughed Mr. Puzzlewit. “And now if you don’t want 
to miss anything on the trip tomorrow, you had better get to bed.” 

For once the young Puzzlewits were willing. 

The next morning the whole family went to the station and got on a 
train. At first it was fun to look out of the window, but after about half 
an hour Nancy said: “‘Let’s make up railroad riddles. Why does an 
engine do what it’s told?” 

And when Peter didn’t answer, she went on: “Because it is afraid of 
the switches.” 

Her brother laughed. ‘When does a locomotive get dizzy?” he asked. 

“I bet I know that,” cried Nancy. ‘When it’s put in a roundhouse.” 

“Right,” said Peter. “Why is a boy on the seashore like a fast ex- 
press train?” 
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“Oh, that’s easy. Because they both leave tracks behind them.” 

Peter grunted. ‘You're too good today,” he said. 

All the time they had been talking, Tom was curled up on the opposite 
seat writing busily—or at least as busily as one can write on a moving 
train. Suddenly he leaned forward. “I have made a railroad puzzle,” 
he said. “Look here. Each of the missing rhymes is a five letter word. 
When you guess them and write one under the other, the zigzag will 
spell the name of someone the railroads can’t do without.” 

“What do you mean, zigzag?” asked Nancy. 

“The zigzag,” Tom explained loftily, “is a nine letter word. It is 
made up of the first letter of the first word, the second letter of the 
second word, and soon. When you get to the fifth word, you work back 
to the left taking the fourth letter of the sixth and the third letter of the 
seventh words, and ending with the first letter of the ninth.” 

Peter and Nancy took the puzzle and set to work. Here are the 
incomplete rhymes. 


An airplane flies for all it’s worth, 
But railroad tracks lie on the 





The porter said a platform meant the 
Car’s front exit or back ——. 

From Put-in-Bay to Southern Pines 
A station’s useless without 





A pullman costs an extra fare 





Because each person has a 
When we go to the shore again 





We hope to take a streamlined 
The tracks are smooth, you cannot feel 
Much friction from the whizzing ——. 


Though electricity may seem 





The better power most trains use 
Across the country, up and back, 





Are miles and miles of heavy 
Though wood is needed a good deal 
For railroads, they use lots of ——. 

“I have it,” cried Peter. And he showed Tom the answer. 
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PICTURE MAPS ARE FUN 


By Fior—ENce BRuMBAUGH 




















CaN you tell where the girl who made the map on this page lived, 
and what she liked to do? Perhaps you would like to make a map of 
your neighborhood. 

Use a piece of old window shade, the back of oil cloth, or muslin, 
for paper tears too easily. Mark off the points of the compass, north, 
east, south, and west. Map makers always put north at the top. Then 
draw in the main streets of your neighborhood, your own house, and 
where you go every day, such as the grocery store, your playground, 
school, or library. Do not try to put in every building. Design a border 
to finish it, label the important things, and paint or color it. 

Rubber cement will keep your maps clean and will stick paper, cloth, 
capsules or wood to the maps. 

The top of a bridge table, lamp shades or smooth boards are other 
materials that you may wish to use. If you have taken a trip, trace your 
route from a road map, then draw or paste pictures on it to show the 
interesting places that you visited. 

A map of your own state lends itself to picture-making. A world map 
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is fun to make, too. Try to show where your breakfast or dinner came 
from. Costumes of all countries and native flags make a beautiful map. 
Airplanes flying all over the world, boats, trains or other ways to travel 
are interesting to draw or to cut out and paste. Other interesting maps 
will show explorers, cowboys, Indians, or famous people and their homes. 

If you have a camp or summer home, make a map to help people find 
it. Label the roads, the ¢urns, and any spots that will aid the tourist 
to locate your home. If you can hektograph it and color it, you will have 
a Christmas card that your friends will like and will use. 

The best maps of all are the imaginary ones. Plan the route that 
story-book people took, or the way that you would go to fairyland. A 
jolly map can be made if you think of a funny story and illustrate it. 

While you are making maps, begin to collect those that other people 
have made. Free ones, that are given away by service stations, travel 
agencies and many other companies are pretty enough to hang on your 
wall. Mount them as soon as you get them, for they tear very easily. 
Spread flour paste, or wall-paper paste, all over the back of the map and 
smooth it on a piece of cloth. An old sheet makes very good backing. 

If you like to work with wood, you can make frames for them, too. 
Trade your duplicates with your friends, and some day you may want to 
have a map show and give ribbons for the most original map, the neatest 
map, the prettiest and the best mounted. 
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Our OWN is written by the boys and girls who read SToRY PARADE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, of 
your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humorous 
tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed verse; 
short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or sci- 
ence; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and drawings 
that are done in black ink on white paper. 

Once a year we publish OUR OWN Book Reviews, a printed booklet. 
It will soon be time for the publication of our third collection. So I am 
asking you to send reviews of your favorite books. If you received a book 
for Christmas, you may wish to write about it. The book may be old or 
new. Everyone sending a review will receive a copy of OUR OWN Book 
REVIEWS. 

This month we have a new feature—short life-stories entitled “‘Minute 
Biographies.” The boys and girls of the third grade of Webster School, 
Winfield, Kansas, wrote these true stories about themselves. Their stories 
were gathered into a volume for the school library so that other pupils 
might enjoy them in years to come. Your class might like to do this, too. 
Tell about your family, friends, pets, good times, ambitions, wishes, and 
thoughts. The biographies below were illustrated with crayon portraits, 
which we were unable to reproduce as they were not done in black ink. 
—Rusy WARNER, Children’s Editor 


MINUTE BIOGRAPHIES 


When I grow up, I'm going to be an airplane pilot. I'll haul mail to 
people. I'll have “U. S. Mail” written on my airplane. My brother is 
going to be a pilot too. 

—ROoBERT McGowan, age 10 
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When I grow up I am going to be an oil well driller. My Daddy and 
I drill together. One time when he is on tower we drill in a gusher. 
He hollers, “Hep!” The oil is shooting up on him. There is an Indian 
in the engine house. He says, “Is it good to eat?” I am sleeping on the 
lazy-bench by the water tank. The other men are working trying to shut 
the oil off. 

To one side of the well is a sand-pile. When we struck oil, it blew the 
sand-pile all to pieces. Some of the sand went fifty feet in the air. Oil 
ran black all over the ground all around. 

Over in the distance we have another well finished up. The derrick 
is bright and shiny and clean. This one is black with the oil on it. Only 
the electric lights on it make it shine. Over here is another well that is all 
over lights. 

—RICHARD Boyer, age 10 


When I get big I’m going to drive a train. It is a work-train. When it 
goes fast I have two men shoveling coal, and when it goes slow I have just 
one man. 


—Bossy WILSON, age 8 


My daddy cooks for the army up at Fort Riley. One day last summer I 
helped him get dinner for 184 men. I went to the basement and got car- 
rots and potatoes. I helped peel the potatoes. We put them in a pan 
and fried them. Then I had to go back down in the basement and get ice. 
We made some iced tea. When it came time to eat I had to set the table. 
We had fried potatoes, carrots, fried cabbage, beef-steak, gravy, iced tea 
and ice cream bars. 

After dinner I had the most fun—that was washing dishes. That after- 
noon my daddy didn’t have to work and we went over to Manhattan. 

—DEAN WIRTH, age 9 

When I get big I am going to be a groceryman. When people come to 
my store, I'll give them the right amount of everything. When they come 
to my store, they will get the right price on everything. 

—GERALD CHASE, age 8 

I want to be a first grade teacher. I want to teach the children to write 

their numbers as far as twenty. Maybe farther. I'd have spelling and 
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arithmetic too. Somebody might want to know how to draw a house, and 
I'd show them on the blackboard. Somebody might want me to write a 
sentence on the blackboard too. Of course I would do it. 

—LORRAINE LEwIs, age 8 











THE KENTUCKY DERBY 


—MELva Lu Day, age 10 


GOLDENROD 


Goldenrod is sad and lonely; 
Jack Frost stole her crown of gold. 
She no longer is a princess, 
But a beggar gray and old. 
—LOTTIE SIVOROWICZ, age 13 


THE LADY ON MY LAMPSHADE 


The Lady on my Lampshade 
Is beautiful to see, 
But when the light is out 
She fades away from me. 
Around her grow red roses; 
Inside a lovely light. 
I think the lady poses 
Her prettiest at night. 
—EvupDorA SINGLETON, age 11 
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LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT FROGS AND TOADS 


Frogs are interesting creatures. I have found them so interesting that 
I have made a hobby of them. I read books on frogs and toads and have 
become almost as familiar with them as most experts. I can distinguish 
one kind of frog from another, and the difference between frogs and toads. 

Here are some facts about frogs and toads which few people know, 
yet many would be interested in: 

THE TRUTH ABOUT TOADS AND Warts: Toads don’t cause anything 
of the sort. Their warty texture suggests the idea. There is no more 
truth to this than there is to the idea that there are jewels in a toad’s head, 
as many superstitious people believe. If you took a toad apart, you could 
find no jewels whatsoever; and you can handle a toad all day long without 
getting warts from him. 


A TADPOLE A “Poc” 
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Distinguishing frogs from toads: Find that old hop toad that lives in 
your garden. He’s covered with bumps, isn’t he? If he’s a toad, he 
is. Then, go to the pond. Chances are that you'll see a bullfrog, or a 
leopard frog. If you can possibly capture him, you'll notice that he’s 
smooth-skinned, and has no bumps like the old toad. If you look, you'll 
notice that that toad never goes to the pond, and the frogs stay in the 
water. Maybe you'll see some little tree frogs in the trees or on the 
fence. They are very tiny. They are green, brown, or even white, fawn, 
or gray. 

—GEORGE HOUK, JR., age 11 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of STORY PARADE, published monthly at Camden, New Jersey, for October 1, 1938. 

STATE OF New Jersey paeewina Va Wien ae as 
COUNTY OF Camden | ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State of New York and county of New York, 
personally appeared Lockie Parker who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the editor of the STORY PARADE and that the following is, to the best of 
her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
—— in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
orm, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Publisher, Story Parade, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Managing Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Business Manager, Beryl Parker, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: Story Parade, Inc., New York City. 

Association for Arts in Childhood (holds 100% of stock). 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: There 
are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Signature of LOCKIE PARKER (editor). 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1938. 
Barpara NOLEN. 

(My Commission expires March 30, 1940.) 


The HORN BOOK Magazine 


Few people are so well-fitted by experience and interest 
to write on the topic of children’s books as Bertha Mahony, 
editor of The Horn Book, formerly director of the Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls. 








Enter a trial subscription now—you'll never want to 
be without it—it is the only publication of its kind in the 
world! 

Price 50 cents, or send this advertisement and 


$1.00 for three issues 


) (Subscription, $2.50 a year, six issues) 


Horn Book, 264 Boylston Street, Boston 
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I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
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A Grand New Book 
by Armstrong Sperry 


LITTLE EAGLE 


There is plenty of action in this tale of a Navajo boy’s daily life, and 
there are many interesting details about tending sheep, weaving blankets, 
Medicine Men and their magic, and the Night Chant which is one of the 
biggest of all Navajo ceremonies. It has been gorgeously illustrated in 
six colors in Armstrong Sperry’s matchless style, making it a book of 
surpassing beauty. Ages 8 to 12. $2.00 





Other stories by this popular author—$2.00 


WAGONS WESTWARD ALL SAIL SET 
ONE DAY WITH TUKTU ONE DAY WITH JAMBI in Sumatra 
ONE DAY WITH MANU 


At all bookstores, or 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia 
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MORE SILVER PENNIES 


Compiled by 
Blanche J. Thompson 






A new companion book to your 
favorite SILVER PENNIES. 
This new book has over one hun- 
dred poems, both gay and serious, 
and by authors you like. Thereare _.. 
many pictures by Pelagie Doane. cw # 
$1.25 Miia att 


The Macmillan Company a New York 











NEW RADIO PROGRAM FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. Prepared by 
the Association for Arts in Childhood. Stories and music from eleven 
countries with famous authors as speakers. Fridays at 2:30, beginning 
February 3, 1939. COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF THE AIR. Station WABC. 


For program guide and further information write to 
ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD, 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


